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pee one of the greatest novelties in photo- 

graphic optics is the lens to which the above mame has 
been given. A short description of the nature of the lens and 
of the uses to which it may be put, may, therefore interest your 
readers. 

It was stated, when the tele-photographic lens was first intro- 
duced to the public, that it was merely an adaptation of the tele- 
scope of Galileo, and that, therefore, it was no novelty. As well 
might it be said that no photographic objective whatever has 
any novelty, inasmuch as there were objectives on somewhat 
the same principle before photography was invented. In the 
most recent form of the lens as invented by Mr. T. R. Dallmeyer, 
there is at least as much novelty as there has been in any pfhoto- 
graphic lens ever invented, not excepting the Petzval portrait 
lens. It is the lens in this form that I have experimented with, 
and that I propose briefly to describe. 

It is true that the lens is, in general principle, the same opti- 
cal arrangement as the telescope of Galileo; that is to say, the 
telescope that we continually use under the name of the “ Opera- 
glass,” which consists of a converging lens of large diameter and, 
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short focus, with a diverging lens of small diameter and short 
focus, the latter sometimes called the “ eye-piece,” which it is, in 


















so far as it is approached close to the eye when the telescope is 
used, but the function of which is very different from that of 
the “ eye-piece” as commonly understood in optics. 

Any one can, with a common opera-glass, demonstrate the 
principle of the tele-photographic lens. If such an instrument be 
fitted upon the front board of a camera, with the small end 
towards the ground glass, in such a way that light may pass un- 
obstructed through one of the barrels, the arrangement being 
such that the focus can still be adjusted, and if the camera be 
placed opposite a very bright object, it will be found that, by 
properly adjusting the focus of the opera-glass, and the distance 
between this latter and the ground glass,a very large image 
—one several times larger than could be got with the same ex- 
tension of camera using any common photographic lens—is 
thrown on the ground glass. The definition of this image will 
be found to be far from good even in the centre, and it very 
rapidly falls off ata little distance therefrom. In fact,such a 
combination as that in an opera-glass, although illustrating the 
principle, is not of any use in practice for photographic purposes. 

What had to be done to make a practical instrument was to 
retain the general principle, but to so form the combinations that 
spherical aberration should be eliminated, that the achromatiza- 
tion should be extended to the chemically active rays, and that 
the field should be made fairly flat. 

In the first, and comparatively simple form of lens invented 
by Mr. Dallmeyer, these objects were all accomplished, but there 
was a certain drawback with the instrument. If the spherical 
aberration were corrected for an object at a certain distance, and 
for a certain focal length—which means a certain number of times 
of amplification—it was not absolutely correct for other dis- 
tances or other focal lengths. 

This difficulty was got over, and the practicability of the in- 
strument was in several ways greatly improved, in a most ingeni- 
ous way. I presume all your readers are acquainted with the 
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trait lens. It is illustrated in the accompanying figures. In this 
A and B constitute the tele-photographic lens. A is the “ pat- 
ent” portrait lens. The peculiarity of this lens is that the back 
combination consists of two elements that can be separated to a 
certain extent by unscrewing the posterior element. When this 
is screwed “ home” the lens is corrected for spherical aberration, 
and gives an absolutely sharp image. When it is unscrewed to 
some extent, as shown at A in the cut, a certain amount of posi- 


tive spherical aberration is introduced, and a soft image is the 
result. 


The new tele-photographic lens consists of such a portrait lens 
combined with a small diverging lens, shown in the tut at B. 
The whole arrangement is so designed that, the “ diffusion ” cell 
being screwed “ home,” and a near object being focused, there is 
no spherical aberration, and the image is quite sharp. If, how- 
ever, we focus a distant object, making the image smaller, than 
the object—as will nearly always be the case in practice—it is 
found that the image is not now quite sharp. This is because 
there is some negative spherical aberration. It was, however, seen 
that the result of unscrewing the posterior element of the back 
combination of the “ patent” portrait lens was to introduce some 
positive spherical aberration. All then that we have to do, to get 
a perfectly sharp image, is to introduce as much positive spheri- 
cal aberration by unscrewing this posterior element, as may be 
necessary to compensate the negative spherical aberration of the 
whole system. The thing is beautifully simple, and the result of 
it is that we have a lens that we can, within very wide limits, 
adjust to any focal length that we please. That is to say, within 
these very wide limits, we can have any degree of amplification 
of the mage that we wish. 
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In the cut I have attempted to show how the image is 
brought about. In dotted lines, at C,is shown a large rapid 
rectilinear lens that would produce an image the same size as the 
tele-photographic lens at A B. The long straight dotted lines 
are intended to indicate the axes of pencils of light from a dis- 
tant object, forming the image by this rapid rectilinear lens, on 
the ground glass c d. The long full lines show the axes of pen- 
cils of light from the same object passing through the tele- 
photographic lens. It will be seen how they are parallel with 
the axes of the pencils passing through the rapid rectilinear till 
they reach the diverging lens, when they are spread widely out, 
to form an image of the same size as that the rapid rectilinear 
forms. 

The action of the negative lens may be popularly described in 
another way. It is so placed that the image produced by the 
portrait lens would focus just behind it, were it not there. The 
effect of its presence is to prevent the rays forming the image 
from so focusing, to lengthen the pencils, and to spread them 
out. In fact it may be said that the small portion of the image 
that would focus just behind the dispersing lens, were this 
absent, is, by it, spread over it a comparatively large area of the 
ground glass, at a comparatively great distance behind the lens. 

Now as to the lens in practice:—In appearance it is merely 
a quarter-plate portrait lens, with a tubular attachment at the 
back, about doubling the length of the lens, and supporting the 
diverging combination. This attachment goes inside the camera, 
so that, from the outside, nothing is to be seen but an ordinary 
portrait lens. 

Let us suppose that we take out our camera, focusing 
any view with the landscape lens that we are in the habit of 
using—say a rapid rectilinear—and observe the size of any 
prominent object near the middle of the ground glass. If, now, 
we remove the landscape lens and, without altering the extension 
of the camera, fix the tele-photographic lens tothe camera, we 
will find that, by focusing with the rack and pinion of the por- 
trait lens—not by altering the extension of the camera—we get 
an image that appears enormously larger than that we got with 
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the landscape lens. As a matter of fact it is, linearily, four to 
five times as large. This does not sound much, but it means a 
great amount of enlargement. It means the amount of enlarge- 
ment that we should get by enlarging from a quarter plate up to 
17x13, to 214%x16%. Should we want a larger image, all that 
we have to do is to extend the camera, and focus again, when we 
get an image that is larger, about in proportion to the extension 
of the camera. In either case, if the posterior element of the 
back lens has been screwed “ home,” it will be found, on examin- 
ing the image, that it is not absolutely sharp, however we may 
focus. It is necessary to unscrew the posterior element just re- 
ferred to to a certain extent, one complete revolution being suffi- 


cient to compensate for the greatest spherical aberration that 


occurs. This adjusting of the back element is the only trouble- 
some part of the process. The adjustment can only be effected 
by trial, and to get at the cell involves, with the lens in the form 
in which it is sent out, the removal of the extension tube support- 
ing the negative, or dispersing element, or the removal of the 
portrait lens. In the case of my own lens I have made an ar- 
rangement, that it would take too long to describe here, whereby 
the adjustment can be made from the outside. 

One or two points in connection with the use of the lens in 
practice :—The faintest vibration must be avoided, especially when 
the camera is considerably extended. In such a case, with the 
camera apparently quite steady, it may happen that the image 
may be seen visibly trembling on the ground glass. Of course 
no tolerable results need be expected in such a case. 

In all cases, but especially with long extensions of the camera, 
the depth of focus is but very slight. Consideration of the opti- 
cal principles involved will show that this is inevitable. Depth 
of focus can be got only by the use of a small stop. 

The field of the lens is somewhat round, the roundness being 
of the opposite kind to that met with in ordinary lenses. That 
is to say the field is convex towards the lens. I have not found 
any practical difficulty on account of this in using the lens, and 
the effect of the roundness is eliminated by the use of a small 
stop. I hear, moreover, that Mr. Dallmeyer intends to introduce 
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an improvement that will render the field flat. This consists in 
a short tube or body provided for the portrait lens, when it is to 
be used as a part of the tele-photographic lens. This would 
greatly increase the roundness of field of the lens used as a por- 
trait lens, but this roundness is of the opposite nature to that 
shown by the whole system, so that approaching the lenses of 
the portrait combination to each other flattens the field of the 
tele-photographic system, as a whole. 

I send you an example of the work of the lens, as compared 
with that of a “long-focus” landscape lens. (See dlustration 
facing page 324). The originals are on 12x10 plates, and show 
the Tokyo race course and grand stand from Kaga Yashiki. 
The distance of the grand stand is about quarter of a mile. The 
small scale negative was taken with a landscape lens of 22 inches 
focus, the other with the tele-photographic lens, the extension of 
the camera being the same in both cases. 

I may mention that I have fully satisfied myself, by actual trial, 
that the image got by the use of the tele-photographic lens is 
superior in definition to that got by enlarging a small negative 
made by the best of ordinary photographic lenses. An architect 
has indicated to me a possible use of the lens to those of his own 
profession. He points out that it is possible to get, by its use, 
photographs that are practically in tsometric projection, and that 
this may frequently be of use to architects. This argument, 
however, cuts both ways, for photographs in isometric projection 
are photographs devoid of linear perspective. 

I consider that we have, in this tele-photographic lens, not 
only an instrument interesting from a scientific point of view 
only—as some seem to consider it and, as I must confess, I 
somewhat inclined to consider it myself, at first—but that will 
be of real use in practice. 


Kind feeling may be paid with kind feeling, but debts must be 
paid in hard cash. 


Retouching. 


RETOUCHING'' 
BY WILLIAM PARRY. 


ETOUCHING is the art of improving or doctoring a nega- 
tive or positive by the aid of a lead pencil, or by the use of 
a sable brush, and not, as a certain writer on so-called naturalis- 


tic photography would have it, when he says it is a process by 


which a good, bad or indifferent photograph is converted intoa 
bad drawing or painting. Now, I cannot agree with that in the 
slightest degree. I do not mean to say but that there are many 
instances where a good negative, without any retouching what- 
ever, would give a finer print than if it were given into the hands 
of the most competent and experienced retoucher. Retouching, 
like many other things, is an operation which is very much 
abused, and has been overdone to an alarming extent. It has 
been said many times that some operators depend entirely on 
the skill of the retoucher, caring very little whether his subject is 
well or badly lighted, thinking all will be put right by the re- 
touching. Now this is perfect nonsense, for, unless a, good and 
well-lighted negative is put into the retoucher’s hands, all the 
skill and artistic knowledge he posesses will not enable him 
to make it into a perfect negative. Certainly a badly-lighted 
and defective negative may be considerably improved by judi- 
cious retouching and careful printing. Some recommend thin 
and weak negatives as being the best; others again, strong and 
denser ones; but from experience I find that the best results are 
all-round good, both in lighting and everything else. 

It must not be supposed that retouching can be learnt easily 
by taking a course of lessons, any more than drawing or painting 
can, but can only be obtained by careful practice and experience, 
and the examination of good examples by first-class men. I just 
intend giving a few instructions to amateurs. The simplest 
method of all is the working on the back of the negative, and 
often a very great improvement can be made by doing so, especi- 


'Abstract of a communication to the Newcastle-on-Tyne and Northern Counties 
Photographic Association. 
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ally in the case of much heavy shadow and want of detail. 
There are various methods of preparing the back of the nega- 
tive. A fine quality of tissue paper, or, better still, an oiled pa- 
per called papier minerale, pasted caaefully on the back, and 
when quite dry worked over lightly with the pencil on the 
parts that are too transparent, at the same time cutting out those 
parts that may be already too dense. This answers as well for a 
landscape as a portrait. If a negative is too weak and wanting 
in contrast the high-lights can very easily be strengthened by 
stronger lines with a soft pencil, or crayon can be used, 

I believe some years ago in America the use of both black 
and red crayons was recommended for certain kinds of work, 
but I do not think with much success. Crayon powder is some- 
times useful, but more difficult to work. I find if there is only 
very little work required on the back of a negative, it is quite 
sufficient to give a light wash of madder-brown in water-color, 
with a little gum added on the glass itself. It may seem a diffi- 
cult operation to spread an even wash of color on glass, but it is 
not so, requiring very little practice, only the glass must be per- 
fectly clean, and the color free from grit or dust. In a land- 
scape, clouds can sometimes be worked over a thin sky so as to 
be passable, but I would rather recommend blocking out the sky 
entirely, and printing from a cloud-negative. Working with a 
pencil on the film side is not an easy matter for the beginner. 
For this a retouching desk is necessary. It must have a piece 
of very finely-ground glass, or the coarseness of the grain will be 
visible through the negative and will confuse the retoucher. I 
also would explain that, if the negative be raised up from the 
ground glass to the extent of about an inch, leaving a little space 
between the negative and the glass, the grain is destroyed when 
the eyes are focused on the part to be worked upon. 

I may here give a word of caution with reference to the eyes. 
On account practice retouching if your eyes are not strong 
or suited for it, as the injury done to weak eyesight by persis- 
tent retouching with a strong light on them is considerable. A 
good plan if the eyes are weak, is to cover the reflecting mirror 
with white paper, which gives a very soft and pleasant light to 
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work by, unless of course the day is dull. Some use a magnify- 
ing glass for small heads, but that I do not recommend, as 
the point of the pencil is also magnified. With regard to the 
surface for retouching upon, it is necessary to roughen or abrade 
the bright surface, so that the pencil will bite. Some prefer 
using a matt varnish, others prefer rubbing the part with turpen- 
tine or powdered cuttlefish bone. There are many other meth- 
ods of preparing the surface. I cannot find anything better or 
simpler than powdered resin applied to the part with the tip of 
the finger, and dusted off with a flat camel’s-hair brush. In the 
days of the collodion negative a little very fine coal ash, rubbed on 
very carefully, gave an excellent surface for working on, but 
great care was required to avoid damaging the delicate film; 
with gelatine plates it is quite different, as it is surprising what 
an amount of rough handling they will stand without damage. 
The pencils are an important item in the retoucher’s outfit. 
The best for the purpose are either Faber’s or Hardtmuth’s; 
H B., H _H. and F. are the most suitable, although I have known 


four and six H’s to be recommended. The pencil must be 


sharpened to a fine point, and, as it wears away quickly must be 
kept in condition by rubbing it gently on very fine emery-cloth. 
The best way to use the emery-cloth is to glue a narrow strip on 
a piece of flat wood. 

Before commencing to retouch a head, it is advisable to take 
a rough print from it, although it is rarely done by the profes- 
sion. Now comes the most difficult part,—the actual retouch- 
ing. If the negative has been properly lighted, a correct expo- 
sure, and carefully developed, the work will be quite easy, unless 
the subject is much marked with freckles, in which case it 
requires a certain amount of skill and patience to remove them. 

It will be best seen from an examination of the rough print 
what is required. Many spots and blemishes will be seen which 
really are in the subject’s face, but considerably exaggerated in 
the photograph. To get rid of these, and soften strong shadows, 
without in any way losing the likeness, is the work of the retouch- 
er. Different faces require different treatment; old faces may be 
worked over without in any way altering the character, but still 
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may be improved. Some faces are patchy, which would be un- 
wise to leave so; the patchiness must be removed, which will 
not affect the likeness, but will give a more pleasing expression. 
Children’s faces require very little work, unless much marked 
with freckles. In the faces of young ladies and gentlemen there 
should be no very strong lines or wrinkles. 

When commencing a head the better plan is to give it a 
general clean up, get rid of all the defects first, and soften shad- 
ows and lines that are too strongly marked. Do not fill in all 
shadows alike, or a flatness will be the result. 

Rules cannot be laid down as to the movement of the pencil. 
Almost all workers have a different style of their own, some 
working with certain comma-like strokes, others again in circles, 
in straight lines, in cross-hatchings and a variety of other ways. 
I prefer partly cross-hatching and a sort of zig-zag rubbing 
motion as being as good as any other. Delicacy and freedom of 
touch can only be acquired through practice and experience. 
Strokes of the pencil should run in the direction of the muscles 
as much as possible. 


World’s Fair Photography.—lIt is stated that Mr. Charles 
Dudley Arnold, of the Chief Department of Photography, World's 
Columbian Exposition, in a personal interview a short time ago stated 
positively that he will provide amateurs, wishing to unload and reload 
magazine cameras, with a convenient dark room, 14x28 in size ; that 
he will also furnish them with 4x5 dry plates. The only disadvantage 
that may be cited against the use of glass dry plates at the World’s 
Fair, viz., that they are heavier than the film and therefore burden- 
some, is thus overcome, 


Platinum printing and toning in photography will probably take 
an increasingly important position, especially as now the most import- 
ant processes of platinotype are free from patent restrictions.—Phofo- 
graphic Work. 


Hear both sides, and all will be clear; hear but one, and you will 
still be inthe dark. 











Restoring Foggy Plates. 


RESTORING FOGGY PLATES. 
W. B. BATTON. 


A SHORT time back, in turning out a box that had 
. not been unpacked for several years, and which was 
supposed to contain only books and papers, I came across a 
packet containing some dozens of dry plates which had been 
entirely forgotten during all that period. 

From the memoranda on the various packages I found that 
the plates were all over ten years old, some of them nearer 
twelve, having been made at different times for experimental 
purposes; and from other data I have to go by I know that 
most, if not all of them, contained a certain proportion of chlo- 
ride in their composition, while many also contained iodide. I 
had, however, nothing to guide me, except in one or two instan- 
ces where the information was penciled on the packet, as to 
their precise composition, but I take it that they were all either 
bromo-chloride or bromo-iodo-chloride films. 

An examination showed that they were all more or less— 
some very badly—affected by iridescent markings round the 
edges, a fault which has been said, with what truth I cannot 
decide, to be a necessary concomitant of the employment of chlo- 
ride. On submitting some of them to development the worst 
cases were found to be hopelessly ruined by fog, while others, 
though comparatively free from heavy fog, fell far short in 
quality of what a modern plate of even moderate character is ex- 
pected to be. The grayness and veiling of the image was in all 
cases accompanied by a poorness and difficulty in obtaining 
density that rendered the plates quite useless for practical work 
even when giving a fairly clear image. 

I tried every possible means, ringing the changes on modifica- 
tions of development, to overcome the tendency to thinness, 
but without any great degree of success. Bnt I may say here, 
in passing, that our old friend, pyro, once more proved itself a 
more trustworthy servant than any of its newer rivals, for no 
modification, either in strength or otherwise, of hydroquinone, 
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eikonogen, amidol or para-amidophenol, produced the slightest 
improvement. With pyro, however, on increasing the strength 
to about six grains to the ounce, printing density was obtainable 
with some of the better samples, but this, unfortunately, was 


ss 


accompanied by an increase in the veil or fog that practically 
nullified the advantage gained. 


jee FETS 


It so happened that I ran out of plates of a particular size 
for some work I was doing at home, and, as there were some 
of that size amongst the defective ones, I resolved to try if they 
could not be restored to workable condition. 


mis 


From the fact of the plates having been packed away, in- 
stead of going to the “ wash-tub,” I conjectured that they had 
at one time been of good quality, and indeed, except for the 
iridescent edges, they appeared all right even now, being rich and 
dense in character ; indeed, from a knowledge of the formulz I 
was in the habit of employing, I knew they contained a liberal 
quantity of silver, if it could only be brought into available con- 
dition for use. 
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The first attempt at renovation was made with a plate of 
medium character, neither one of the worst nor one of the best, 
but picked out almost hap-hazard, since I concluded that if the 
treatment answered for one, it would for all, in which it subse- 
quently turned out I was correct. 


A solution was made as follows: 


Bichromate of potash 2 drachms. 
Bromide of potassium . , . 1. drachm. 
Water ; ? ’ ; ; 10 ounces. 


In this the plate was immersed for five minutes, and then it 
was carefully rubbed over, especially at the edge, rinsed with 
water, and returned to the bichromate solution for another two 
or three minutes. It was then copiously washed from a jug and 
left to soak afterwards for an hour, face downwards, in a basin of 
water, the latter being changed some half-dozen times during the 
interval. 

It was then taken out, drained and exposed wet a compara- 
tively long exposure being given, and on development it turned 
out as good a quality of negative as could possibly be desired. 
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The loss of sensitiveness brought about by the treatment, too, 
had been over-estimated, for, though not over-exposed, a shorter 
time would have sufficed. 

The next experiment made was with a view of improving the 
sensitiveness, for which purpose the plate before exposure was 
immersed for three minutes in a weak solution of ammonia— 
three minims of strong liquor ammoniz to the ounce of water ; 
but though this had the desired effect so far as it brought the 
sensitiveness back to about that of an “ordinary” gelatine plate, 
it reintroduced a slight tendency to fog, which without the am- 
monia treatment was conspicuous by its absence. As the work 
I required the plate for did not necessitate any great rapidity, the 
ammonia was relinquished for the time, though as I shall show 
I later on succeeded in securing the extra rapidity without the 
addition of fog 

The process of restoration as thus conducted was all very well 
under the circumstances, where the plates were wanted, and it 


was the only way of getting them; but it was an eminently 
tedious one for ordinary use, and, of course, entirely out of the 
question for outdoor work, é 


So I set to work to improve upon it by removing the fog and 
restoring the plates to the dry condition, so that they might be 
available for any purpose whatever. 

The films as they stood consisted of gelatine with a mixture of 
silver, and probably some unremoved soluble matter that had 
assisted in bringing about the deterioration, though no doubt the 
silver chloride they contained contributed more than anything 
else to the result. The action of the bichromate solution is pri- 
marily to remove the fog, the next to convert the chloride of 
silver into bromides, while the various washings the film has to 
undergo further bring about the removal of any soluble matter. 
Therefore it seems reasonable to anticipate that, if the plates 
were treated as already described, washed with sufficient 
thoroughness to remove every trace of bichromate, and dried, the 
result would be not only films that were usable, but that would 
keep, owing to the elimination of the deleterious agents that had 
led to the previous deterioration. 
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I need not enter in detail into the various experiments that 
led up to the final method adopted, but will briefly describe the 
process as completed. The plates were treated eighteen at a time 
in a rack holding that number, being dipped first of all into a 
tank containing the bichromate solution, in which they remained 
five minutes. The sponging of the individual films may be 
resorted to, but I came to regard it as unnecessary refinement, 
and relinquished it. The racks were transferred one by one toa 
large tub of water, each receiving the contents of a large jug of 
water to remove the large excess of bichromate solution from 
the plates and rack. Living, as I do, in the country, though.I 
have unlimited water supply, I have not the facilities for keep- 
ing up a constantly changing current, and must, therefore, rely 
upon periodical changes, which necessarily prolongs the time 
occupied in the process. 

However, by drawing off and replacing the water once every 
half-hour for a couple of hours, I found, with the volume em- 
ployed, that the bichromate was practically eliminated, but, with 
a constantly changing stream, it would be, no doubt, removed in 
a much shorter time. 

As the treatment with ammonia for restoring sensitiveness had 
proved a failure, or practically so, I cast about for a better plan, 
and succeeded at last by imitating as nearly as possible the con- 
dition that prevails inthe sensitising of an emulsion by the “ am- 
monia process.” Here the silver haloids are subjected to the 
ammonia, not alone, but in the presence of excess of soluble bro- 
mide, and of the by-products in the act of sensitising,—in other 
words, nitrate of potash or of ammonia, both of which act as 
fog-restrainers. This gave me the “tip” for the next part of 
the process. 

After a couple of hours washing the plates were transferred 
for half an hour to a solution composed as follows: 


Liquor ammonia , ' 2 ounces. 
Bromide of potassium : I ounce. 
Nitrate of ammonia ‘ : : 2 ounces. 


Water 3 ; ; ‘ ‘ 40 ounces. 
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This, while adding to the rapidity of the films, further en- 
sures the total removal of the bichromate, the slightest trace of 
which allowed to remain would be fatal to sensitiveness, if present 
in any quantity,to development, except in the best lighted por- 
tions of the image. Although for actual working purposes it 
is not so absolutely necessary to remove every trace of the above 
solution, still it is most desirable it should be done; and, indeed, 
if the plates are to be kept for any length of time, it really is 
needful, A preliminary rinse followed bya soaking of an hour 
in three or four changes of water, will do all that is necessary. 

All that remains now is the drying, which may be effected 
by simply resting the plates on end on a few thicknesses of 
blotting-paper in a dark cupboard or a large packing case. 
Films of ordinary thickness will thus dry perfectly in less than 
twenty-four hours. But to ensure perfect regularity of drying, 
and also to materially hasten it, I prefer to remove the super- 
fluous moisture from each individual film by one or the other of 


the following means: I prefer to use a sort of roller squeezer 
formed of a woollen roller mounted in a handle inthe usual way, 
and covered, first of all, with several thicknesses of blotting- 
paper, round which is finally wound, for two or three times, a 


short length of soft, old linen, neatly sewn, so as to leave as 
little ridge as possible. Before using this, the plates are allowed 
to drain for a few minutes until they become nearly surface dry, 
they are then taken singly, laid on a flat surface, and the squeezer 
passed over them with considerable force or pressure, which will 
squeeze a good deal of moisture out of the film, and leave the 
surface perfectly even. 

Failing the squeezer, a thick pad of blotting-paper faced with 
soft linen, free from “ fluff,” will answer the purpose very well, 
it is simply laid on a flat surface and rubbed with the hand with 
considerable pressure. After either of these methods of treat- 
ment, the films will dry with great evenness in a few hours. 

I have mentioned this method of restoring plates, firstly be 
cause of its means or similar I have now, for the first time, been 
able to utilize otherwise useless films, but secondly because it 
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may frequently prove of value to either amateur or professional 
who may have the misfortune to light upon a bad lot of plates. 


I have, for instance, only today made a good negative on one 
of a batch of commercial plates that have hitherto puzzled me 
entirely. The trouble involved is really very little, although it 
may seem so in description, for, with fairly convenient washing 
arrangements, three or four dozen plates may easily be treated 
in an evening and left until next day to dry. 

The quality, moreover, is scarcely to be surpassed by the best 
commercial plates now on the market. 

I omitted to say in connection with the sensitiveness that, 
although I have not obtained—for I have not really tried—the 
rapidity of the quickest commercial plates, yet the films I have 
restored are quick enough to be used for groups and animal 
pictures, using /-11, and taking the cap off and on as rapidly 
as possible. No doubt still shorter exposures would do, but I 
have not tried —Aritish Journal of Photography. 


How to Get a True Colored Picture of a Delicate Leaf.— 
‘‘T accidentally stumbled upon a method for obtaining a perfect im- 
pression of flower leaves in all their beauty of coloring not long 
since,’’ said William Tenmore, who is for a few days at the Lindell. 
‘¢T was meddling with a number of drugs, of which I have a collec- 
tion, the relics of many ills. I dipped different leaves of the same 
rose in various acids and spirits with varying effects. Some of the 
leaves instantly lost their coloring, while others were partially deprived 
of their beauty. Then I devised a scheme. 

‘«T took a leaf and placed it between the leaves of a book. Over it 
I placed a small piece of white linen, soaked in spirits of nitre. Then 
I laid the book away. About a week afterwards I examined the con- 
dition of the rose leaf and found it completely lacking all color. But 
the paper had received a splendidly colored impression that will last 
forever. I have tried the same process with better paper—perfect im- 
pression. ‘The result has invariably been very satisfactory, and I have 
many fine impressions stored away as a dainty collection.’’—S¢. Louis 
Globe- Democrat. 
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The Photographic Objective. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC OBJECTIVE. 
BY JULIUS F. SACHSE. 

NE of the most remarkable features of the great Scientific 

Congress at Philadelphia, May 24th to 26th, held in con- 

nection with the late Sesqui-Centennial Celebration of the Ameri- 

can Philosophical Society, was the universal homage paid by the 

various scientists from all parts of the world to the photographic 

objective. One speaker well naming it “the king of scientific 
instruments.” 


This is the more important when it is taken into consideration 
that the notable gathering consisted of representatives from most 
all the learned societies of thiscountry. In addition nearly every 
scientific society of note in Europe had sent delegates to assist in 
doing honor to the venerable body which for a century and a half 
has held an eminent place among the philosophical organizations 


in the world. Among those present were some of the most dis- 
tinguished philosophers and scientific thinkers of the ‘present 
day. 

So important was this meeting held to be by European organi- 
zations that the Austrian government dispatched two officials 
eminent in its navy and scientific work to attend the meetings, 
assigning especially for their service a government vessel. 

There was one point upon which all the great minds united 
who were brought together at this Sesqui-Centennial Celebra- 
tion ; this was in paying a tribute to the photographic objective, 
and according to it the first place among the scientific triumphs 
of the present day. 

It will be remembered that it was by members of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, over half a century ago, that Daguerre’s 
imperfect process was completed, that the problem of photo- 
graphic portraiture was solved long before it was thought pos- 
sible in Europe, and that the application of bromine to photog- 
raphy, which forms the foundation for the whole photo- 
graphic structure of the present day, was due to Dr. Paul Beck 
Goddard of Philadelphia, of the American Philosophical Society, 
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—further, that the proofs for these assertions are to be found in 
the minutes of the Society. 

The venerable president, Frederick Fraley, now in his ninetieth 
year, and who was present at the centennial gathering half a cen- 
tury ago, in 1843, and knew well Saxton, Goddard and Cornelius, 
and the circumstances connected with the early stages of the 
development of the photographic art-science which during the 
past fifty years has assumed such enormous proportions, in 
his opening address paid a feeling tribute to Dr. Paul Beck 
Goddard for the share taken by him in perfecting the Daguerre 
process, and thereby making possible the universal use of 
photography in preserving familiar features of the present day 
for future generations, and bringing natural objects to our 
notice which admit of no doubt of their existence. Mention 
was also made of the fact that Joseph Saxton, at the centennial 


meeting, May, 1843, had by experiment proven the fallacy 
of Moser’s theory of “invisible light,’ which has of late again 
attracted some attention in photographic circles. President 
Fraley, looking into the future, expressed the hope that before 
the next half-century should roll around that “with perfected 


Se 


telescopes and photographic means, other worlds like our own 
might be brought to our vision, which would prove to be popu- 


lated with intelligent beings like our own, whose development of 
conditions could thus be studied.” 


| 
| 


He further expressed the thought that “in the future there 
may yet be invented some machine or instrument by which the 
gravity of this planet might be overcome, and men may be go- 
ing on voyages of discovery to Venus or other planets,” 
the latter a condition of affairs in which, if it were ever to be- 
come possible, photography would assert itself, and at once as- 
sume a prominent position. 

Professor D. C. Gilman, president of Johns Hopkins University 
of Maryland, in his paper on the “ Present Aspects of Science in 
America,” in a glowing tribute to the photographic lens of the 





present day, characterized it as “the king of scientific instru- 
ment,” which renders seivices cf the greatest value in all the 
various branches of the sciences, especially in the study of sur- 
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gery and astronomy, and that it was destined “ forever to remain 
the monarch of philosophy.” He further dwelled upon the fact 
that whenever vision is needed, all comes within the dominion of 
photography, and that man virtually needs the lens even more 
than pen or paper.” 

Prof. Isaac Roberts, as representative of the Royal Astronomi- 
cal Society of London, also placed a garland of tribute at the 
shrine of photography—in homage to the great power of the 
photographic lens. Describing the important position occupied 
by the photographic objective in the scientific world, and how 
every branch of science was forced to bow to its great power, 
especial reference was made to its uses in celestial photography. 
Prof. Roberts in the course of his remarks traced the wonderful 
strides made during the last fifty years, picturing how, from the 
first crude attempts made in 1840 to daguerreotype the moon, 
down to the latest triumph in photographing the solar, stellar 
and nebular spectra, and how now a scheme is under way to 
make a complete photographic chart of the millions of stars in 
the northern hemisphere. 

Speakers in various other branches of science all acknowledged 
the debt they owed to this monarch of modern science. 

Great indeed are the triumphs of the photographic objective of 
the present day; taken together with the other appliances of 
modern photography, such as the dry plate, lightning shutters, 
perfected apparatus, scientific developement and artificial light, it 
may almost be claimed that it has conquered the universe. 
With its aid we study the spectrum, finding lines in the ultra- 
violet parts which are totally invisible to the eye, being thus 
enabled to study the spectra of celestial bodies, and, wonderful 
as it may seem,:to learn even the composition of the elements 
which cause the celestial fires. We thereby obtain an insight 
into their chemical composition, physical state and motion. 

Time has been annihilated ; records having been obtained in 
the hundredth part of a second; nothing has proved too fleet for 
the photographic objective,—the flash of lightning, the spark of 
electricity, the flight of the bullet, all are now measured by the 
use of the photographic lens. 
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By aid of artificial light and the use of Blitz-pulver caverns in 
the deepest bowels of the earth have been pictured, while with 
the new tele-focal combinations, distance is overcome, and views 
are made miles away from the camera. 

The fleeting occurrences of the day are caught instantaneously 
and recorded by the use of the hand camera supplied with the 
optical wizard. Portraits of our great rulers and actors in the 
drama of life in the present time are thereby preserved for future 
generations. In the interest of suffering humanity, even the in- 
terior of the human body has been examined by means of elec- 
tricity and the photographic lens. 

In the study of bacteriology, the services rendered by the 
photographic lens have proved invaluable. By its aid the micro- 
scopic germs of infectious diseases have been pictured so that 
they could be studied at large, by which means have been found 
to render the bacteria innocuous. Well may it be said that the 
whole world of science has been conquered, and is now tributary 
to the photographic objective of the present day. 

What the future may bring forth, even during this generation, 
at the present rate of development it is difficult to foretell. So 
rapid of late have been the improvements and new applications 
of photography that it is unsafe even to venture an opinion. 
That the problem may be solved of the so-called photography in 
natural colors, or, more properly speaking, to find a method to 
impress upon a sensitive plate and reproduce at will the image as 
it appears upon the ground glass, in all its beauty of concentrated 
color, may be among the possibilities of the future, and if accom- 
plished will prove but another crowning triumph to the photo- 
graphic lens. 

If this great desideratum is ever attained -we will venture 
to say that it will be upon entirely new lines, in which chemical 
development and manipulation, together with improved optical 
appliances, will prove the important factors. 

However, from all appearances, no matter how great the tri- 
umphs of modern science may be in the future, the photographic 
objective will always maintain its position as the monarch of the 
scientific world. 

















The Rainbow in the Camera. 


THE RAINBOW IN THE CAMERA. 


HERE are few of the practical applications of science which 

have a greater popular interest than that of the discovery 
of a method of photographing objects in their natural colors. 
The painted photograph is in no possible sense a work of art. 
The best examples of that work are hardly more satisfying than 
the efforts of the early makers of daguerreotypes, who put a dab 
of rouge on the plate where appeared the cheeks of the sitter, 
and a bit of gold-leaf to show the watch-guard or breastpin or 
gold bead necklace. The effect in these early portraits was 
mechanical and ghastly, and even in the most dexterously colored 
photographs today the result is the extinction of nature and the 
substitution of artificiality. The colored photograph lacks the 
infusion of feeling and of intelligence which a painting possesses, 
and which is seen in the best chromo-lithographic work, such as 
the productions of Prang, while it also travesties realism. It is 
neither one thing nor the other. 

The effort, to be successful, must require nature to do its own 
work in color as it now does in form; and towards this end the 
progress, which has been slow but persistent since the days of 
Daguerre, has lately made important advances. Two years ago, 
M. Lippman of Paris first announced the discovery of a process, 
based upon the interference of direct and reflected light-waves, 
by which photographic negatives could be produced, giving the 
natural colors of the objects photographed. At that time, the 
difficulties remaining to be overcome seemed to be mechanical, 
consisting in the production of plates of sufficient delicacy of 
texture and chemical sensitiveness. It is now announced that 
this difficulty has been overcome, and that satisfactory results 
have bren reached. 

The Courier des Etats-Unis reports an exhibition of photo- 
graphs in color, made by this process, before the Photo Club of 
Paris. “The pictures that you behold in these negatives,” says 
the report, “are like aquarelles. Here,is a cluster of flowers; 
roses, violets, jasmins appear in their proper colors, with all their 
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infinite delicacy of multiple and various tones. Everything is 
there, the green, the white, the blue, the red, the rose and the 
violet, with their subtle, velvety hues; everything is there except 
the fragrance of the flowers. Here again is a bit of park scenery, 
with a sky of exactly rendered blue, with graveled pathways 
which one distinguishes with perfect clearness from the earth 
graded for the greensward; here is a ravishing little cottage, all 
bathed in sunshine—and what sunshine !—and here a vista under 
the trees, made of sombre greens and light greens, the lights de- 
liciously distributed and the whole view giving the sensation of 
nature itself.” 

M. Berget, of the laboratory staff in the department of physi- 
cal research at the Sorbonne, in commenting upon the process 
and its results, spoke with great confidence. “Color photogra- 
phy,” he said, “ has certainly made a great step forward. The 
problem is to-day settled, for we have now films equally sensitive 
to all the colors. Observe the blues and the whites in the land- 
scapes which have been shown us. In ordinary photographs the 
sky is, as you know, of a crude white; it is said to be solarized. 
In these new photographs the sky comes out its own true blue. 
As to that white which is the resultant of all the simple colors in 
combination, it is admirably reproduced by the new films, be- 
cause they are sensitive to all the simple colors alike. It must 
be said, however, that it still remains to accelerate the time of ex- 
posure, which is now from twenty-five to thirty minutes, while 
at first it exceeded an hour. It would be difficult to find a per- 
son obliging enough or anxious enough to have his picture ta- 
ken in colors, to remain motionless for a half-hour in the bright 
sunlight. Another desideratum: every color photograph now 
taken is unique, as was formerly the case by the daguerreotype 
process. We need to discover a method of making color prints 
on paper.” 

This desideratum—of reproduction—is approached by ingenuity 
working in another direction, chiefly through mechanical meth- 
ods. The process is one that has been devised at Berlin by Pro- 
fessor Vogel, of the Royal Polytechnic, and thence brought to 
this country. It will be remembered that, about a year ago, we 
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described the process of Mr. Ives, of Philadelphia, in which three 
views of the same object were taken simultaneously through 
three differently colored glass screens—red, yellow and blue— 
each of these plates thus repeating the color complementary to 
that of its particular screen. By projecting these views upon a 
screen, one over-lying the other, the color rays were re-combined 
and the natural tints reproduced, It is in a manner similar to 
this that Professor Vogel produces his results. Three negatives 
are obtained by cutting off the red, blue and yellow rays respec- 
tively, and from these by the usual process ‘ half-tone’ plates are 
made for printing. The printing is done in red, yellow and blue, 
the pigment in each case corresponding to the color which the 
plate represents, and the result is a combination of tints closely 
identical with those of the natural object. An example of this 
process which has been published in this country shows a mar- 
vellous fidelity to nature. 


This, of course, is not photography in colors; it is printing in 


colors; and its accuracy depends upon the mechanical condition, 
among others, that the pigments used correspond with the pri- 
many colors of light itself. But it brings nature one step, and a 
long step, nearer subjection to the service of man in this long 
quest for the means of imprisoning the rainbow in the camera.— 
Boston Commonwealth. 


Mr. Albert B. Parvin, of Philadelphia, is now making the tele- 
photographic lens, and two American plate-makers (Mr. Wuestner and 
the Seed Co.) have adopted the multiple-film principle ; while Mr. 
Carbutt is issuing backed plates which, he says, are equal to or better 
than double-coated plates as far as overcoming halation is concerned. 
We congratulate both Mr. Dallmeyer and Mr. Sandell on this very 
sincere recognition of their work.— Photographic Work. 


Chemistry of Development with Amidol.—The severest 
criticism upon the paper lately read before the Philadelphia Photo- 
graphic Society, is the two-line notice, without comment, in the Jour- 
nal of the Photographic Society of Great Britain, viz.: ‘‘ The author 
endeavors to show that Amidol is not in any sense of the word an acid 
developer.”’ 
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ANOTHER ELECTRICAL WONDER. 





}O one can surmise the goal to which the use of electricity 
} will finally lead us, and, even then, who can say that 
no more new developments can be brought about. One of the 
latest, the most wonderful, and also one of the most practically 
it useful applications of this science comes tq hand in the shape of 
” Professor Gray’s “ Telautograph.” This novel invention, among 
T other features, claims to send fac-similes of hand-writing and 
pictures over the wire, a most incalculable advantage from a 
busines, legal, and personal standpoint. 
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Several demonstrations of the practical utility of this “ long- 
r distance writing-machine” have been fairly established. Like 


1 most electrical instruments, the “telautograph” looks rather 
ii simple in construction, and consists of a transmitter and receiver. 
i It seems that arbitrary signs, pictures, diagrams, figures, tabu- 
lated statements, and cipher and shorthand writings, are trans- 
\j mitted, as well as ordinary hand-writing, and the sender and 
it receiver each have a record of every message and reply. 


The transmitter is an ordinary lead-pencil, near the point of 
i which two silk cords are fastened at right angles to each other. 


These cords connect with the instrument, follow the motions of 
{ the pencil, and regulate the current impulses, which at the distant 


station control the receiving-pen. 
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Experiments were made on ordinary paper, five inches wide, 
arranged on a roll attached to the machine. At the left is a 
lever, so moved by the hand as to shift the paper forward 
mechanically at the transmitter and electrically at the receiver. 
A capillary glass tube placed at the junction of two aluminum 
arms constitutes the receiving pen, which is supplied with ink 
which flows from a receiver through a small rubber tube placed 
in one of the arms. 

The electrical impulses coming over the wire move the pen of 


the receiver simultaneously with the movements of the pencil in 
the hands of the sender. An ink-tracing is left as the pen 


passes over the paper, which is always a fac-simile of the sender’s 
motions, 
A number of invited spectators witnessed its successful testing 
a few days ago at the Franklin Institute, in Philadelphia, where 
all sorts of characters were satisfactorily transmitted. 
—American Art Printer. 


USEFUL HINTS FOR CUTTING GLASS. 


HE cutting of glass heads the list of the uncertain processes, for 

it has no definite cleavage and its separation is modified by the 

surrounding temperature. The simplest separation is on flat glass in 

a straight line. Here all that is necessary is a deep and regular 

scratch with a glazier’s diamond, a firm and steady bend away from 
the main piece, and the parfs crack along the desired line. 

These glazier’s diamonds may be purchased and generally prove 
satisfactory, but it is more economical to purchase from some dia- 
mond cutter a small splinter and insert this into a piece of brass rod 
having a small hole drilled into one end. The splinter should now be. 
cemented with marine glue and the brass rod filed a little upon the 
side nearest the ruler to obtain, after trial, the best cutting angle for 
the diamond. 

Another instrument for cutting glass, less expensive than the dia- 
mond, is the glassblower’s knife, which is a piece of thin steel tem- 
pered glass-hard by heating it cherry-red, and then plunging it into 
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ice cold water or mercury. The edge should be sharpened by rub- 
bing it upon an old, rough emery grindstone until fine, saw-like 
notches appear. It is then ready for use, and should, if much used, 
be sharpened repeatedly. 

To cut tubes, carefully scratch, at right angles to the axis, a deep 
notch, either with a diamond, triangular file or glass blower’s knife. 
Heat a piece of glass rod until asmall globule appears on the end, 
and press this upon the scratch. ‘The glass will thus be heated more 
at this point than at any other; an unequal expansion takes place, 
the scratch giving direction to the line of fracture, and the tube cracks 
evenly if itsthicknessis uniform, In case of variable thickness uneven 
edges result, and these must be filed down to avoid the sharp cutting 
splinters. 

Many receipts and directions have been given for cutting bottles, 
and in many cases the only successful person has been the writer. 
Wetting an asbestos string with turpentine and setting it on fire pro- 
duces considerable heat in the glass immediately underneath it. By 
quickly removing the string and plunging the bottle into cold water, 
an unequal strain takes place and the parts separate. _It is this locat- 
ing of the heat that causes the glass to crack as we wish it. The 
easiest method, if the means be at hand, is to employ a platinum wire, 
which should be heated white hot by the passage of a heavy electric 
current. By wrapping this wire around a heavy bottle or jar and 
allowing the current to pass for ten or fifteen seconds, the stoutest- 
walled vessel may be easily separated if touched on the heated line 
with acloth dipped in water. Melted glass drawn out into a fine 
string and wound one turn around a bottle is another means for 
localizing the heat. To cut complicated shapes of glass plate is a 
more difficult matter. The following method has been used, but is 
not always successful. Mark out the shape to be cut and scratch it on 
the glass with the diamond. Pour plaster and sand on both sides of 
the glass, over the places to remain intact, and scrape off all of the 
solidified plaster sharp to the edges. Cut away, using the diamond, 
as much superfluous glass as can possibly be removed with straight line 
scratches, and with a red-hot pointed piece of iron follow as near as 
possible the line of the scratch, which outline acts as a barrier and 
prevents the cracks from spreading inside to the surface, which is also 
protected by the non-conducting plaster—LZiectrical Review. 


Elementary Opties. 
ELEMENTARY OPTICS. 


(Continued from page 278.) 

In order to explain the power of lenses in magnifying distant 
objects, and bringing them near us, let us suppose an object placed 
at one hundred feet distance from the eye of a spectator. Let us 
place a convex glass of twenty-five feet focal distance half way 
between the object and the eye ; then, as has been previously ob- 

served, an inverted image 
of the object, and of the 
same size, will be formed 
fifty feet behind the lens. 
If this picture is looked 
at six or eight inches 


behind it, it will be very 


mi ~ By distinctly seen, and near- 


Fic 16. ly as well as if the object 

The figure on page 277 was incorrectly inserted as such.) itself had been brought 
to within six or eight inches of the eye of the spectator. If, in- 
stead of a lens of twenty-five feet focal length, a lens of a shorter 
focus is made use of, and so situated with respect to the eye and 
the object that its conjugate foci are at the distance of twenty and 
eighty feet from the lens—that is, the object is twenty feet before 
the lens, and its image eighty feet behind it—then the size of the 
image will be four times that of the object. If the eye, therefore, 
looks at this magnified image six inches behind it, it will be seen 
with great distinctness. In this case the image is magnified four 
times directly by the lens, and 200 times by being brought 200 
times nearer the eye; so that its apparent magnitude is 800 times 
larger than before. At distances less than the preceding, the rule 
for finding the magnifying power of a lens, when the eye views 
the image which it forms at six inches distance, is, according to 
Sir David Brewster, as follows: “ From the distance between the 
image and object in feet, subtract the focal distance of the lens 
in feet, and divide the remainder by the same focal distance. By 
this quotient divide twice the distance of the object in feet, and 
the new quotient will be the magnifying power, or the number of 
times that the apparent magnitude of the object is increased. 
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When the focal length of the lens is quite inconsiderable, com- 
pared with the distance of the object, as it is in most cases, the 
rule becomes this: Divide the focal length of the lens by the 
distance at which the eye looks at the image; or, as the eye will 
generally look at it at the distance of six inches, in order to see 
it most distinctly, divide the focal length by six inches, or, what 
is the same thing, double the focal length in feet, and the result 
will be the magnifying power.” 

Having giving the laws of optics sufficient notice, I shall next 
consider that portion which is more intimately connected with 
photography. One of the first objects to be considered in the 

r manufacture of a 
lens for photo- 
graphic purposes, 
is to produce one 
with the least spheri- 
calaberration. Now, 
if we take a double 
i —- convex lens and 

Fic. 18. : 
produce the image 
of a figure (Fig. 18), we observe that the produced image is 
curved; and a little consideration will show that it is not possi- 
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ble that such a curved surface as that represented could produce 
an image of any distinctness over every part of a plane surface ; 
the rays cannot meet, as they are refracted from curved surfaces, 
along any straight line; and supposing we receive on the surface 
of a lens a bright circular image, it will be brilliant and well- 
defined around the centre, the light becoming fainter towards the 
edge, and at length passing 
into a cloudy halo, exhibiting 
the prismatic colors. ~~ 
This is called spherical aber- 
vation, and to it is due that ehey 
want of distinctness which —— 
commonly is found around 
the edges of pictures taken in 





the camera obscura. 
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It is, therefore, important, in the selection of lenses, that we 
look for sharpness of definition over the whole of a perfectly 
flat field. But by attention to the two facts, that a lens, one surface 
of which is a section of an ellipse, and the other of a circle struck 
from the farthest of the two foci of that elipse, as in Fig. 19, pro- 
duces no aberration, much may be effected. A lens of this form, 
therefore, with a convex surface, part of an ellipsoid, the focal dis- 
tance of which coincides with its farther focus, and a concave 
surface, part of a sphere, whose centre is that focus, will meet all 
our requirements. The mechanical difficulties of producing such 
lenses are great, but they may, by cautious manipulation, be to a 
great extent overcome. 

If we take sucha lens as we have been describing, and stop its 
centre with a blackened disc, leaving only a small portion of the 
edge for the light to pass through, and throw its image on a 
screen, we shall find it bordered with fringes of color. At one 
distance red will prevail, at another violet. This is the result of 


chromatic aberration, and arises from the unequal refrangibility of 
the dissimilar ways. The red ray is less bent than the violet ; 
consequently, supposing the rays R R (Fig. 20) to fall on the 








edge of a lens, they will converge to a point at A, whereas if the 
rays V V fall along the same circular line, they will, being more 
refracted, mect at F. Now if we place adisc at E, just the size 
of the cone of light, it will be edged with violet; but if we move 
itto A, the colored border will be red. 

By the table of the refractive powers of transparent bodies it 
will be seen that, for a beam of white light, the difference between 
the most refractory flint glass and crown glass, in their refracting 
powers, is as: 2.028 is to 1.534; and this proportion is maintained 
nearly, but not exactly, for all the colored rays. If, therefore, we 
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have a crown glass lens, the refractive power of which will place 
the focus at a for the violet rays, and at 6 for the red rays, and 
we grind to fit it a flint-glass lens, the refracting power of which 
would place the foci of the rays at c, d (Fig. 21), it will be seen 





Fic, 21. 
that the result of such a combination would be the formation of 
a colorless image at a mean point between them, by re-combining 
the rays into white light; and such becomes the achromatic lens 
of the camera. In fact, to combine the violet and blue rays with 
the less refrangible red is all that is required; for this reason : 
Suppose there be two prisms B F C and C D F, placed in juxta- 
positicn and turned in contrary directions, as in Fig. 22. If we 
first assume these prisms to be of the 
same substance, the refracting angle C 
F D of the second being smaller than 
the refracting angle B C F of the first, 
the two prisms will produce the same 
effect as one prism B A F;; that is, the 





white light which passes through them 


Fic. 22. 


will not only be bent, but decomposed, 
But if the first prism B C F be made of crown glass, and the 
second of flint, we can destroy the dispersion, while preserving 
the refraction. The flint being more dispersive than the crown, 
and the dispersion produced by a prism diminishing with the 
angle of refraction in the prism, it follows that in suitably dimin- 
ishing the angle of refraction C F D inthe flint prism, with rela- 
tion to the angle of refraction B C F in the crown prism, we can 
render the dispersive power of these two prisms equal ; and as 
from their position the dispersion occurs in opposite directions, it 
is compensated; that is, the emergent rays E O are obviously 
reduced to a parallelism, and consequently give white light. 

The relation of the angles B C F and C F D, however, which 
bring to a parallelism red and violet rays, not having the same 
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effect on the intermediate colors, it follows that with two prisms 
we can in reality achromatize only two rays of the spectrum; so 
that, in order to obtain perfect achromatism, it would be necessary 
to have seven prisms, of substances unequally dispersive, and 
whose angles of refraction should be suitably determined. 

So that one cause of rapidity in a lens is the perfection of the 
coincidence of the chemical and visual foci. Another cause, is 
the shortness of the focus. The greater length of focus possessed 
by a lens, the larger the picture produced, as a lens is generally 
calculated to cover, that is, have an uniform action over two- 
thirds its length of focus; or, to explain more fully, a lens of 
twelve inches focus will cover eight inches square, or nine by 
seven. It may seem strange that a lens that will cover nine by 
seven, could not cover nine by nine, but a little reflection will 
prove the contrary. Thus, if we draw a circle of the size properly 
covered by a twelve inch focused lens, 
and makea square, as represented by Z —— N 
the solid lines (Fig. 23), we can ob- / | | 
serve that by taking an inch off one 
side we may add it to the other, or 
nearly so—the change being repre- 
sented by the dotted lines—and that 
without going out of the circle; so 
that a lens of twelve inches focus 


{ 











FIG. 23. 

covering eight square inches, would not be half as ar as a 
lens of six inches focus, covering four square inches. The 
amount of light reflected from the same object being four times 
as much in one case as in the other. To copy an object requir- 
ing to be done quickly, we must therefore use “vo /arge lenses, 
placed some distance asunder, by which the length of focus is 
diminished and the rapidity is increased; the back lens catching 
the refracted rays of the front one, and refracting them still more. 
We thus obtain what is called a double lens, or more properly a 
double combination of lenses. 

For the various types of lenses and their construction we refer 
the reader to any of the standard works on photographic optics. 
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“SELF-PRAISE NO RECOMMENDATION.” 
XANTHUS SMITH. 


HERE is nothing more beneficial than sensible, well-meant 
criticism, and to take in good part and apply such criticism 
is a daily duty of all who wish to advance. 

In conversation with a friend the other day upon matters con- 
nected with the JouRNAL, he made criticism upon the writer’s 
disposition to praise the English for certain excellencies which 
they manifest in the art of photography, the critic assuming the 
ground that we should find excellence in what we do ourselves 
solely,—that the reader wishes to hear only of his own fine 
accomplishments, and does not care to read about his being 
excelled in certain points by some one else. 

This opens up one of the most. difficult subjects that we have 
to deal with,—namely, the ascertaining of that point, either in an 
individual or in a nation, where a proper self-consciousness of 
worth should stop, and a feeling of inferiority begin, or, vice 
versa, a feeling of deficiency leave off and a just pride commence. 
While it must be admitted that there is nothing more contempti- 
ble than a habitual decrying of home and home products, it is 
absolutely certain orf the other hand that those who see perfec- 
tion in themselves alone have reached a point of standstill in the 
way of progress. 

We all admit that the Chinese are a standstill and behindhand 
nation. They have always seen all that was necessary of attain- 
tment in this world fulfilled in themselves, and while our European 
nations have taken a different course, by inquiring, accepting, 
approving, and improving upon, and thereby advancing to a very 
high degree of superiority in many things, the Chinese have 
remained where they were in the earliest periods of civilization. 

Our advancement in this country has been especially great on 
account of our hetereogeneous composition. There has been 
an actual bringing together, a rubbing in close contact of so 
many nationalities, that it has been impossible for any old-man- 
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nered traditionary modes, the outcome of national self- conceit, to 
establish themselves or hold ground amongst us. The best has 
been thrown in such close contact with the inferior that the latter 
has always had to give way. 

In the sciences and in mechanics there is always a definite 
measurement. There is no difficulty whatever in determining 
whose ship crosses the Atlantic in the fewest hours, or 
whose locomotive traverses the mile in the fewest seconds. 
But, unfortunately, there is a wide range of subjects entering 
into our every-day life which cannot be measured and ruled 
as matter can; they pertain to intellectual training in matters 
of the feelings and sentiments. They have chiefly to do with 
morals and zsthetics, and by their very nature are open to 
wide differences of opinion, and it is often exceedingly difficult 
to determine just where we stand in them, and amongst these 
differences who is most nearly in the right and who in the wrong. 
An important factor in dealing with them, important as they are 
it is much to be regretted is fashion. Fashion is an outcome of 
the innate disposition in man for novelty, and when it is not 
governed or held in control by good sense, there is no knowing 
to what lengths certain people may go in taking up with or 
adopting absurdities in habits, dress, and the outs, and it is in 
these matters that it is vitally important that we should feel our- 
selves open to just criticism. 

A standard of excellence is only to be got at in morals and 
zsthetics by an adherence to the most lasting philosophies and 
rules of taste——those which have been accepted by the most 
advanced and worthy of communities,and which have withstood 
the longest criticism unscathed, and which it has been impossi- 
ble, as yet, to amend or improve upon. The nearer we can attain 
to these excellencies, the better it will be for us, and in all that 
we are about in our daily routine of business we should be con- 
stantly gauging ourselves, and by what? Surely not by our- 
selves. That certainly would not do: we should really never 
know where we stood; but by our fellow mortals, by our neigh- 
bors, and as nations by other nations. 
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Now if we have erred in the direction of an apparent over- 
weening liking for certain qualities that the English possess to 
the extent of seeming to overlook or decry our own American 
products, let it be understood that it has not been in consequence 
of any mere whim or fancy, but from a true desire to seek for 
that which, according to the rules of good taste, has been accepted 
as most excellent, and to hold it up as an example. 

It is to be regretted that the Americans are not at present an 
art-loving people in the true sense of the word. We have during 
the past twenty years overlooked our own nature and art. Our 
art-training and art-patronage has been so entirely French that 
France has absorbed it. The French do not love nature and art 
for its truths and beauties. It is a mere matter of sensation with 
them, and the greater the sensation the better. If it is an out- 
rageous sensation it is so much the better. We Americans have 
wiped out our own admirable school of nature-loving and truth- 
ful nature-painting artists, and what are we to do? Cry up this 
present pseudo-American, but really bad French art? No; we 
must look akout for something that is better, and where do we 
still find it but in England ?—and even there it is having a hard 
struggle to maintain itself against the inroads of French sensa- 
tionalism. 

Let us search for true and wholesome art, let it be manifest 
where it may. How can our photographers in those walks which 
partake most of the zsthetic, such as landscape and genre com- 
positions, attain to good taste in their work with the example 
which is set in art here at present ? 

In portraiture and portrait groups our American photographers 
are undoubtedly equal to any the world over. It would be im- 
possible to conceive that anything could be more perfect than 
much of the work which we see exhibited by the best photogra- 
phers, but in landscape and in genre compositions we feel that 
there is room for improvement, and it is impossible that his im- 
provement should come otherwise than by careful study of the 
best that is done in art. A born genius does not become great 
as an artist on his innate genius solely: he must supplement it or 
build it up by careful study of all that has been done that is great 
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and lasting in art. It was the study of the Greek remains that 
built up both Michael Angelo and Raphael. 

In England there is a devoted attention to true art which we 
see nothing whatever of in France. We refer to the contents of 
the photographic journals, English and French, and we see by 
the Emerson episode the struggle that is taking place to attain to 
the highest art—and the difficulty of maintaining a fair balance 







between the commonplace realistic and the equally dangerous 
impressionism of the Munich and Paris schools. 






The art of the photographer by its very nature partakes so 
largely of the realistic, and must unavoidably possess so much 
beautiful, delicate finish that it is dangerous ground for him to 







venture upon impressionism. But he may to a very great ex- 
tent advance his art by adopting those qualities which have 





made certain works of art great, and make them still great, 
namely, good composition and good effect of light and shadow, 
although there is an overwhelming desire at present by these 







Paris sensationalists to throw into contempt the great qualities 





of art. 




















Photographing Unknown Dead.—Dr. W. K. Mattern, the 
Coroner’s physician in Philadelphia, has conceived the idea of photo- 





graphing the unknown dead that come under his hands for post-mortem 
examinations, with the view of furthering their identification. In the 
future, after a few lessons in the art of photography, he will provide 







himself with a small camera, and will take several photographs of the 
face, body, and clothing of the ‘‘ unknown ”’ 





whom he is called upon 
to examine. He intends to file away all of those photographs in the 
Coroner’s office. Each photograph will be numbered, and this new 
department, it is expected, will prove invaluable to the Coroner and 
himself. 

Dr. Mattern also expects to photograph the bodies of those who die 
by violence at the hands of other persons. He believes that a fac- 
simile of the wounds inflicted and of the exact condition of the inter- 
nal organs will undoubtedly assist in serving the ends of justice, and 











will enable him to testify more intelligently before a jury. 





Heretofore the Coroner’s physician had to depend upon a minute 





pen picture for reference, and this method has proved exceedingly 
unsatisfactory. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


UR frontispiece (July),—The Old Liberty Bell, 1776,—a relic of 

former days, dear to every American, north, south, east, and 
west,—from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the St. Lawrence to the 
Gulf of Mexico, there is nothing so universally honored as the old 
liberty bell in Independence Hall, which, with its prophetic motto, 
proclaimed liberty throughout the land, when the sturdy band of 
patriots one hundred and seventeen years ago declared the thirteen 
colonies independent from foreign rule. This historic bell two months 
ago was taken to the World’s Fair at Chicago,—to stand as an object 
lesson to the visitors, no matter from whence they came. 

Prior to its removal, the F. Gutekunst Co. of Philadelphia made a 
fine negative, 15x20, of the bell as it hung in its position in the tower. 
Phototype reproductions of this negative upon heavy plate paper have 
been made by the company, which as an art work will be appreciated 
by the visitors to the fair. Our frontispiece is a reduced reproduction 
in half-tone on copper, also made by the same company. 


Dr. Paul Beck Goddard.—We here present our readers with a 
portrait of Dr. Paul Beck Goddard, the Philadelphia scientist, of 
whom frequent mention has been made of late, and-who did so much 
to aid in.the development of the photographic process during its early 
period. The portrait is an enlargement from one of the very first 
Daguerreotypes made with use of bromine, in December, 1839. 


Tele-Photography.—A comparative test, with Dallmeyer tele- 
photo objective, made by Prof. W. K. Burton, of the Imperial 
University, Tokyo, Japan, (vide page 293), and an interesting contribu- 
tion to the study of distance photography, which is now attracting 
so much attention. 


Our Frontispiece in the June Number.—Pennsylvania at 
the World’s Fair.*— The Pennsylvania State Building is one of 
the most beautiful and striking on the World’s Fair grounds, and, 
admirably located, near the Fifty-seventh street entrance, directly 
facing the Art Palace. Style of architecture is Colonial, reproducing 
the historical clock tower and other features of Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia. The famous bell which proclaimed ‘ Liberty through- 


* The above was unfortunately crowded out of the last number. 


many 
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out the land,’’ will be placed in the rotunda at the main entrance, and 
many historical relics of priceless value, such as Penn’s treaty with the 
Indians, the original charter, portraits of distinguished Pennsylvanians, 
rare documents, etc. etc., will have a place in the Building. 

Our State Building was constructed by Pennsylvania mechanics, of 
Pennsylvania material. The floorsare of marble or of hard woods, the 
wainscot, panellings, etc., are taken from the handsomest woods of 
Pennsylvania forests. The stately and imposing building is sur- 
rounded by broad and graceful piazzas, upon which several hundred 
easy chairs are placed ; the main entrance opens into a central rotunda 
thirty feet in diameter and forty feet high. 

In the rear is a large reception room extending the entire length of 
the Building ; to the right and left are the parlors, toilet rooms, etc. 
etc. Broad, easy stair-cases lead to the second story, where the wait- 
ing rooms, Governor’s rooms, and offices of the Executive Com- 
missioner will be located. The doors and windows of the second 
floor open out upon broad verandas admirably arranged for promenad- 
ing and sight-seeing ; and outside stair-cases lead to the roof garden, 
from which may be had a magnificent bird’s-eye view of the grounds 
and lake. 

Surmounting the main facade of the Building are severab allegorical 
pieces of statuary, the Pennsylvania Coat of Arms, the horses de- 
veloped life size. Flanking this group upon either side are statues of 
William Penn and Benjamin Franklin. The allegorical groups at the 
right and left angles of the Building are indicative of the progress and 
influence developed by the resources of the State, Mines and Mining 
and others. 

The Pennsylvania State Building is the only one in which the 
kindred arts of architecture and sculpture have been so happily com- 
bined. The architect, Mr. Thomas P. Lonsdale, and the sculptor, 
John J. Boyle, of Philadelphia, are entitled to the greatest credit. 

The excellent reproduction in half-tone on hard copper, directly 
from a wash drawing, is made by the Philadelphia Photo-Electro Co. 


The Photographic Society of Philadelphia.—The stated 
meeting was held on Wednesday evening, June 14th, at eight o’clock. 
Mr Wm. H. Rau exhibited a collection of lantern slides made during 
the recent naval demonstrations at Hampton Roads and New York. 
At the conversational meeting, held Wednesday evening, Juné 28th, 
the American interchange lantern slides from Newark and Baltimore 
were exhibited. 
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COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A PAPER on ‘‘ Composite Heliochromy ’’ was read at the Society of 
Arts last evening by Mr, F, E. Ives. Captain Abney was in the chair. 
The lecturer said that the heliochromoscope was first publicly exhibited 
one year ago in London, before the Royal Society, the Royal Institu- 
tion, and the Society of Arts, in connection with demonstrations of 
the process of composite heliochromy, upon which he had been work- 
ing for several years. As was explained in his paper of May 2sth, 
published in Zhe Journal of the Society of Arts, of May 27th, the 
heliochromoscope, and its triple photograph, or chromogram, were 
calculated to reproduce the colors of nature as readily as the stereo- 
scope and stereogram reproduce binocular perspective. The photo- 
graphic process by which the colors of nature were reproduced was 
perfected in theory nearly five years ago, and its capabilities were 
demonstrated at a meeting of the Franklin Institute in Philadelphia in 
November, 1888. In order, however, to operate the process advan- 
tageously, it was necessary not only to provide a special optical lantern 
for superposing on the screen the three images of the chromogram, 
but also a special camera which would enable the triple negative to be 
made by the exposure and development of a single sensitive plate, as 
in ordinary photography. He designed such a camera in 1891, and 
by means of the heliochromoscope, a modification of the camera, by 
which the three images are blended without either lantern or screen, 
he reduced the method almost to the simplicity of stereoscopic photog- 
raphy. Owing, however, to certain inherent defects in the photo- 
graphic negative-making process, which had long been known to affect 
the rendering of gradations in monochrome photography, and there- 
fure must also affect the color-rendering, he had since given much 
study to realizing the most favorable conditions for reducing such 
defects to a minimum, and to defining the nature and extent of the 
limitations which they imposed. Much experiment had also been de- 
voted to overcoming other difficulties, and although a truly astonishing 
illusion of nature was realized in the heliochromoscope, he estimated 
that it might take another year to carry out all the experiments and 
make all the measurements necessary to enable him to finally demon- 
strate the capabilities and accurately state the limitations of the process, 
and to publish complete and satisfactory instructions for operating it. 
The lecturer then described with the aid of a diagram the process by 
which the camcia employed by him separates the rays. of light so as to 
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reproduce the colors of nature in the objects photographed. His re- 
marks were illustrated by a series of interesting photographs thrown 
upon the screen. The colors of various kinds of fruit were faithfully 
reproduced in this way; so was the flesh tint of the face in the por- 
trait of a girl. A forest scene, with a little child in the foreground 
in a colored dress, was beautifully shown on the screen, and some in- 
teresting pictures of the great pools in the Yellowstone Park were 
shown in a way which, the lecturer stated, the ordinary photograph 
could not produce. In the discussion the lecturer was congratulated 
upon the progress he had made in his experiments. The chairman 
said that Mr, Ives had been reporting progress in the most satisfactory 
manner. His work was founded on a really scientific basis as to the 
color sensations produced by the solar spectrum. In this respect the 
experiments made by the lecturer far exceeded in value other experi- 
ments in so-called color photography.—London Daily News, May 18th, 
1893. 


A Prize Offer.—The Photo-Materials Company, of Rochester, 
New York, make the following prize offer, open to all photographers, 
for exhibition at the World’s Fair Convention of the Photographer’s 
Association of America, to be held at Chicago, IIl., July'18th, roth, 
zoth and aust, of 1893, aggregating $1,200, divided into three classes 
under the following 

CONDITIONS : 

1. All prints must be made on Kloro Paper, and the original box 
covers or envelopes, with labels, in which the Kloro paper was packed, 
must be shipped with each individual exhibit. 

2. The exhibits are to be made at Chicago during the Photog- 
rapher’s Convention, July 18th, roth, 20th and 21st, 1893, and must 
reach Chicago no later than the 17th of July. 

3. No photographer can compete for more than one premium. 

4. The contest will be decided by three competent disinterested 
judges, who will be chosen by vote at the convention, 

5. The awards will be made on the excellence of the negative as 
shown by the print 

6. Prints in all the exhibits must be mounted on cardboard or 
mounts, with the name of photographer on each print. 

7. The Photo-Materials Co. to become the owner of all prints win- 
ning premiums, and to have the right of exhibiting them. The other 
exhibits will be returned at the request of the owners, 
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Photographic Scissors and Paste. 


Bombarded by Cameras.—The kodak fiends are, of course, 
trying to get a snapshot at the White House baby, under this as 
under the last administration. I remember President Harrison telling 
me once, with indignation in his voice, that he had had to order the 
gates of the park behind the White House, through which there is a 
much-used, semi public road, locked during the hours of the day 
when the White House babies were taking the air in the garden, 
because the men and women with kodaks followed them up so closely. 
I notice that the White House Park gates are closed now at certain 
hours of the afternoon, and I suppose it is because Miss Ruth Cleve- 
land is then playing in the park. She is taken for a drive every fair 
day in the White House carriage, but it is a little too rapid for 
the kodak brigade,.and none of them has as yet had the audacity to 
mount the White House portico and try to catch her picture, going or 
coming. 

I was told to-day, however, that one Sunday afternoon Mrs. Cleve- 
land took the little girl to a children’s service at Dr. Sunderland’s 
church, and that a kodak biped (masculine), who had stationed 
himself at the church-door, on the chance that Baby Ruth might come 
to the service, ‘‘touched the button,’’ and got his picture as Mrs. 
Cleveland took her out of the carriage. Up to date no actual photo- 
graph of Baby Ruth has appeared in public, the so-called pictures of 
her,—which have been sold by the hundred thousand, I am told, all 
over the country,—being republished from the artist’s sketch from 
memory, which appeared in one of the illustrated weeklies some 
months ago. 





Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland have naturally been desirous that the 
baby’s picture should not be circulated, but it can hardly be expected 
that a kodak fiend would respect their feelings, and doubtless the 
photograph which he stole will be on the market before many days. 


Buehler’s Studio Robbed.—Some time during Saturday night 
thieves broke into W. E. Buehler’s photographic studio, on Fifth 
Avenue, in McKeesport, Penna., and purloined $465 worth of appar- 
atus, including fine lenses, developers, etc. 
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Odd Ways of Making a Living.—Another curious vocation is 
that of the men who sit on the London sidewalks drawing pictures on 
the flags in parti-colored chalk. At night they bring roughly extem- 
porjzed lanterns to bear on their work, a hat being placed alongside to 
receive contributions from passers-by. Sometimes they get quite a 
little money from foreigners who are struck by the novelty of the idea. 
And, as things go, it is an easy enough way to make a living. There 
is another set of men in London who pick up a precarious living by 
giving curb-stone recitations. For the small sum of sixpence (col- 
lected in advance) they will recite a poem, impressively enough, and 
then seek another street corner to repeat the performance. 

Not long since I discovered a man in New York who makes a 
specialty of matching lost buttons. His shop, a dingy, little low- 
ceilinged room, was surrounded by shelves, on which were piled boxes 
of buttons of all sorts and conditions. While I was there a girl came 
in and asked him if he had any like those on her jacket. He took 
down several specimens, and presently found one which he sewed on. 
She paid him ten cents. That is the usual price, though rare buttons 
sometimes come higher. At regular intervals he goes around collect- 
ing buttons among tailors and dressmakers, who save them for him and 
sell them very cheap. He has a set of regular customers, and they 
rarely go away without finding exactly what they want.—'Zippincott' s 
Magazine. 


The Kinetograph.—A despatch from Chicago says that ‘‘ Thomas 
Edison has finally announced the nature of his individual exhibit. It 
isthe kinetograph, the last of a series of wonderful inventions dis- 
played in connection with the most versatile group of phonographs 
ever brought together. It is to the eye what the phonograph is to the 
ear—a mechanical retina which stores away a living picture to be re- 
produced in all its action, every movement faithfully shown at any 
time and at any place. With the kinetograph it is possible to show, in 
Chicago, Chauncey Depew delivering a speech aboard the flagship 
Chicago in New York harbor—not a photograph of arrested action, 
but the living man, his very gesture, the play of expression on his face, 
the movements of his lips. It will transmit and reproduce motion of 
any kind for any distance.”’ 


The Good Photographer.—The number of steps in the process 
of making a photograph which call for the exercise of the same artistic 
powers that must be possessed by the painter, will be surprising, says 
a writer in the Mew England Magazine. The artist-photographer 
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must select his picture with reference to its composition of lines, 
masses of light, shade, and texture. By his choice of lens, he deter- 
mines the width of angle or the scope of the picture. In focusing 
and diaphraming, he divides his definition and his vagueness to suit 
the requirements of his sense of pictorial beauty. His development is 
almost as individual as the handling of a painter’s brush, which 
chooses between the minute exactness of a Pre-Raphaelite or a Dussel- 
dorf canvas, and the poetic vagueness of a Corot. In printing he has 
a wide range of expression. He may use the gloss of albumenized 
paper, the rough surface of Whatman’s drawing board, the lustrous 
sheen of Japanese papers, or the rich depth of a carbon film. 
Although confined to monochrome, the various toning baths and the 
pigments of carbon films open to him an infinite variety of colors, 
comprising the lustres of gold, silver, platinum and other metals, deep 
charcoal blacks, and the chalk reds of Bertocelli. It is, however, not 
the wealth of materials so much as the artistic discrimination in the 
use of them, which is illustrated by the amateur work of to-day, and 
in which progress is now being made. 


Dark Rooms at the Fair.— Messrs. E. & H. T. Anthony & Co., 
of New York, state that their attention has been directed to circulars 
and letters sent out by several firms, in which the claim is made that 
each of the said firms has secured the sole privilege for the erection of 
a dark-room at the World’s Columbian Exposition. 

Further, that while they do not claim that they have the only dark- 
room at the Fair, visiting friends will find ample accommodation for 
the changing of plates, etc., at their exhibit, and any assistance 
required by visitors will be cheerfully rendered. 


Destroyed by Fire.—While passing Arch Street, above Eighth, 
Thomas H. Moore discovered smoke issuing from the third-story 
window of 818 Arch Street, occupied by A. V. Shaw, photographer. 
He and Mr. Shaw rushed upstairs, but were driven back by the dense 
smoke, An alarm was then struck, but before the firemen had the 
flames well under control, the place was a complete wreck. Costly oil 
paintings, photographs and frames were strewn over the floors, 
destroyed either by fire or by water, especially in the attic above the 
third floor, which was used as a store room. Mr. Shaw was unable to 
estimate his losses, but is fully insured. Weinmann, Brother & Co., 
jewellers, occupying the first floor, were fortunate enough to escape 
with a small loss, which was caused by water. They were also insured. 
It is not known how the fire started. 


ee 
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A Photographic Tour.—The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
which is to have a building at the World’s Fair in Chicago, has sent 
out from this city a photographer, in a specialty fitted-up car, to take 
about two hundred and fifty views of buildings, bridges, etc., along 
the company’s great system, from Jersey City to St. Louis. 

William H. Rau, who made a trip in the car up through the State 
for the company a few years ago, has been engaged. He will take 
with him two operators, and each of them will have an assistant. This 
great photographic survey, which has been begun, will occupy, it is 
said, about a month’s time. Large panoramic pictures, taken with 
the big camera specially constructed by Mr. Rau for his previous trip, 
and small views will be secured. These photographs are to finish the 
exhibit of cars, locomotives, equipments, old tickets and announce- 
ments already collected by the company, and are to illustrate the in- 
dustries along the line. 

The car will be fitted up with everything needed by a photographer 
in his business, and there will also be sleeping compartments in it. 
It is believed the trip will be one of the most extensive of its kind ever 
undertaken bya railroad company. All freight terminals, grain eleva- 
tors, coal piers, freight stations in the large cities, as well as large man- 
ufactories in the great cities that are at all illustrative of the growth of 
the industries, will be photographed. The tour will be ‘under the 
direction of Theodore N. Ely, chief of motor power of the company. 
J. E. Watkins has been appointed special agent to form the exhibit. 


Snapshots Without a Permit.—Frederick Villiers, of London, 
a correspondent of the London Black and White, was arrested on 
Midway Plaisance during his late visit for carrying a camera without a 
permit from the person known as the official photographer. It is 
superfluous to say that Mr. Villiers was immediately released, as is 
everybody else arrested by the Columbian Guards, but he was highly 
indignant, and said he did not think it was the treatment due a corres- 
pondent who was taking pictures solely for publication. He proposes 
to make a test case of it. 


The “ nitro-metals’’ are a new class of compounds recently dis- 
covered by Sabatier and Senderens. They have found that reduced 
copper absorbs, in the cold, the vapors of nitrogen peroxide, heat 
being disengaged during the process. The produot is a maroon- 
colored compound, the composition of which is represented by the 
formula, Cu,No,. This is nitro-copper. A similar compound has 
been obtained with cobalt. 
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List of Prizes Offered at the Convention of the Photog- 
raphers’ Association of Ohio, at Columbus, August 8th, goth, 
and roth, 1893.— The following articles, offered as prizes, were kindly 
furnished the Association free of charge, by the different manufacturers 
and dealers, whose names appear. 

List of prizes open in competition to members of the Photographers’ 
Association of Ohio only. 

Class A, Three Prizes; Portraits 11x14 or larger in size, display 
limited to twelve pictures. 

First PrizeE.—One No. 6 Somerville Symmetrical Lens, value 
$75.00. Kindly furnished by J. C. Somerville, St. Louis. 

SECOND PrizE.—Two cases Cramer Plates, any size. (G. Cramer 
Dry Plate Works kindly offers five cases of plates in all, which will be 
found distributed among the list of awards.) : 

THIRD PRIZE.—$20.00 worth Seed Plates, kindly furnished by M. 
A. Seed Dry Plate Works. 

Class B, Three Prizes ; Partraits 1ox12 or under, display limited to 
twelve pictures. 

First Prize.—One 12x16 Premier Lens, value $50.00. Kindly 
furnished by Simkinson & Miller, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

SECOND PrR1zE.—Two cases Cramer Plates, any size or brand. 

THIRD Prize,—One K. & M. Position Chair, value $12.00. Kindly 
furnished by Kimball & Matthews, Columbus, Ohio. 

Class C, Three Prizes ; Portraits, cabinet size, no limit as to num- 
ber displayed. 

First Prize,—One case Cramer Plates, any size or brand. 

SECOND Prize.—One case 5x7 XF. Plates. Kindly furnished by 
Hammer Althans Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 

TuirD PrizE.—Five thousand Japanese Art tissues, cabinet size. 
Furnished by W. P. Buchanan, Phila., Pa. 

Class D, Two Prizes; for best group 8x1o or larger, only one pic- 
ture to be exhibited. 


First Prize.—One case Cramer Plates, any size or brand. 


SECOND PrizE.—Ten gross Bradfisch perfected Aristotype Paper. 
Kindly furnished by Bradfisch & Pierce Aristotype Co., Brooklyn, New 
York. 


Class E, Two Prizes ; for best retouching ; six negatives to be ex- 
hibited together with prints from same before and after retouching. 

First PrizE.—One necktie camera, value $20.00. Kindly furnished 
by Charles A. Gump & Co., of Dayton, Ohio. 
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SECOND PriIzE.—A complete set of five volumes of Anthony’s Inter- 
national Annual. Kindly furnished by E. & H. T. Anthony & Co. 

Also O. H. Peck, of Minneapolis, kindly offers to every taker of 
first or second prize one gross Columbian Collodion Paper. 

The C, E. Hopkins Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., offer four gross cabinet 
size Omega Paper to every photographer who will exhibit twelve 
cabinets printed on Omega Paper, the same to be marked in plain 
letters as having been made on Omega Paper, and to become the 
property of C. E. Hopkins Co. after the Convention, if.they so desire. 

Entries to close on Saturday previous to opening of Convention, 
No space will be allowed for exhibits after that time. All exhibits to 
be sent, all charges having been prepaid, addressed to L. C. Overpeck, 
Secretary P. A, of O., Columbus, Ohio. 

The competitors in each class are to select three judges. 

Rules governing the judges in awarding the prizes: (1) posing, (2) 
lighting, (3) chemical effects, (4) general effect of finish. 

It is hoped that every photographer in the state will feel it his duty 
to go right to work in getting up a display. Each one can get up 
something original, and can, by showing his work, help in the advance- 
ment of one of the grandest arts. The prizes offered are well worth 
working hard for. 


The Rosetta Stone.—The “Rosetta Stone,”’ a famous Egyptian 
curiosity now in the British Museum, was discovered in the year 1799, 
by M. Boussard, a French explorer, near Rosetta, a seaport of lower 
Egypt. It is of black basalt, about forty inches long by thirty wide, 
with three engraved inscriptions upon its surface. ‘The first of these 
is in Greek, the second is a conglomeration of hieroglyphics, and the 
third in enchorical writing, a system used by the Egyptians in record- 
ing everyday matters. After years of laborious research the savants of 
Europe ascertained that the three inscriptions were three versions of a 
decree in honor of Ptolemy Epiphanes by the priests of Egypt, because 
he had remitted their taxes. This wonderful relic dates back to about 
the year 200 B. C, 


The house wherein learning abounds will rise, that in which 
pleasure prevails will fall. 


If men will have no care for the future they will soon have sorrow 
of the past. 
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DIE PHOTOGRAPHIE Julius Kriiger 
Second Edition. ‘Thoroughly revised 


by Professor Jarosiav Husnik. A. Hart- 

leben, Vienna, Pesth, Leipzig. Num- 

ber 14 of Hartleben’s Chemi-Technical 

Library. soo pages, illustrated with 59 

wood-cuts in the text 

The edition of well-known 
text-book since the death of Julius Krii- 
ger has been thoroughly revised by Prof. 
Husnik 


covers e 


new this 


and brought down to date, and 


very branch of the science, from 


both the practical as well as the theoretical 


standpoint. In fact the volume is a pho- 


tographic encyclopedia and book of ready 


reference in the every-day practice for 


both professional and amateur. 


THE MURDOCK PRIZE 
The Murdock-Wunderlich 
Company, 


CONTEST.— 

Aristotype 
of Minneapolis, Minn., an- 
nounce a contest open to all professional 
of 


premiums ranging from $500 for the best 


photographers, for a number cash 
11x14 portrait negative to $50 for the best 
In 


medal is offered for 
the finest single print from any size por- 


display of any size landscape negatives 
addition, a diamond 


trait negative, the chief condition being 
that all prints must be made on the Mur- 
dock Aristo Paper. 


BLUE BooK OF AMATEUR PHOTOGRA- 
PHERS, BRITISH SOCIETIES, 1893 
Walter Sprange, London, England, and 
Beach Bluff, Mass., U.S. Price, 5s 
A handy volume giving the names of all 

the British the 

names and individual 


societies, together with 
of the 


members, time of meeting, when organ- 


addresses 
ized, officers, etc. It also contains a cal- 
endar, ready reference guide to towns in 
which there are photographic societies, an 
index to the various societies in the United 
Kingdom, British Colonies, Japan, China, 
etc., with much practical information of 
use to the amateur. 
Two very striking instantaneous studies 
the author 


by (printed in collotype by 


Waterlow & Co.) accompany the book, 


one of these being a ‘‘ moonlight effect ' 


on water, and the other a view at Rams- 


gate. An American edition (Sprange’s 
also announced to be ready 


shortly, which will be a companion vol- 


Annual) is 
ume to the above. 


THE Photo-Materials 
Rochester, N. Y., are erecting a fine build- 
North St. 
“ Falls 
pany have already an elaborate plant of 
The 
specialties of the new company will be 


Company. of 


Paul Street, near the 


of Genesee.” 


ing on 
famous The Com- 
machinery in a temporary factory 


new hand cameras, transparent cut films, 


lantern slide plates, and 


graphic requisites. 


other photo- 


CATALOGUE OF THE EXHIBITION OF 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY O! 
JAPAN. T. Hasegawa, Designer and 


Printer, ro Hiyoshicho, Tokyo, Japan. 
One of the neatest and most 
catalogues which has yet reached us, It 
is gotten 


unique 


up in exquisite taste, and is 
strictly characteristic of the country from 
which it emanates. The list of exhibits and 
exhibitors in English text is well done 
and forms a strong contrast to the artistic 
bits of Japanese illustration and coloring 
on each page. The catalogue will form 
one of the gems of our photographic 
library. 





A SPLENDID BUSINESS STRUCTURE.— 
Mr. G. Gennert has just completed a new 
24 West 
Thirteenth Street, near Fifth Avenue, New 


business structure at and 26 
York City. The building has a frontage of 
50 feet and a depth of go feet, and will be 
It is of hand- 


artistic exterior, the materials 


six stories and basement. 
some and 
used being light buff brick and terra cotta 
trimmings. 
dignity 
floor. 

perfection of lighting, this building sur- 


Polished granite pillars lend 


and impressiveness to the first 


In solidity of construction and in 


passes any other of its class yet erected in 
New York. 
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To those who are familiar with the 
flimsy construction and gloomy darkness 
of the older business structures of New 
York, the Gennert Building will come as a 
revolution, with its solid iron pillars, mas- 


sive beams, and floods of light. 


PROBABLY THE LARGEST PICTURE OF 
THE WORLD'S FAIR ART EXHIBIT.— 
We have to thank the Dutch for probably 
the greatest picture of the exhibition» 
“Alone in the World.” A similar subject, 
a mourner by the bedside of a departed 
dear one, has been done over and ovet 
Almost the 
found in the 
Theod. Hummel's 
Mother’ (281) 


Millet's ‘‘Angelus,’’ the great painter need 


again identical subject is 
German department in 
“ The Deathbed of the 


But as was the case in 


not select a new subject in order to pro- 
duce a masterpiece. Millet's “Angelus * 
had thousands of prototypes. Again, a 
subject need not be forced in order to be a 
great accomplishment. * Simplicity itself 
makes up this great picture of a poor 
Dutch widower seated beside the bedside 
of his departed wife, his hands upon his 
knees, his head drooping as he tries to 
collect his shattered thoughts and realize 
his situation. There is no dramatic con- 
tortion of his muscles as in the French- 
man Beraud's ‘* Descent from the Cross’ 
(306); the eyes do not stare, the jaw does 
not drop. The figure lying on the bed is 
at first sight a trifle repulsive in the color- 
less hue of her face; but after awhile we 
get used to this, and the whole picture 
takes one harmonious hue to the eye. The 
same simplicity makes Neuhuy’s ““ Woman 
and Child’ a beautiful tribute to mother- 
heod, as Mauve's “ Ploughman"’ to hus- 
hbandry.—From Ernest Knaufft's article, 
“Art at the Columbian Exposition,” June 
Review of Reviews. 


THE Cosmopolitan Magazine is offering 
a year’s free tuition, free board, free lodg- 
ing, free laundry, at any of the leading 
schools or colleges of the United States. 
Is not that an attractive idea to any young 
girl or boy, whose parents are cramped in 
their means and not able to give them 
these advantages of education which any 
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ambitious young man or young woman 
must earnestly desire? For further par- 
ticulars, address Zhe Cosmopolitan, New 
York, mentioning the AMERICAN JOUR- 


NAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


* THE LIGHTING IN THE PHOTOGRAPH 
Stupi0o.” By P. C. Duchochois. 
Secend Edition; revised and enlarged. 
The Scovill & Adams Co.: New York. 
This book, which proved so valuable 

and popular with the photographer, is now 

offered uniform with the Scovill photo- 
graphic series. The new edition has been 


thoroughly revised and somewhat en- 
It is now offered in large and 


clear type with liberal margins. 


larged. 
It forms 
No 44 0f the series, and is sent out in 
either paper covers or substantially bound 
in cloth. 


VALLEY FORGE, 1777 to 1893, with com- 
pliments of Francis M. Brooke, Esq. 
A neat booklet composed of aight half 

tone illustrations and a map of the historic 


| ground at Valley Forge, where the Ameri- 


can army encamped during the memorable 
winter of 1777-8. The book needs no 
text, the plates show the old headquarters, 
remnants of redoubts and entrenchments, 
and speak more eloquently than pages of 
descriptive matter. 


THE HAWKEYE. The European Blair 
Camera Company, Limited, London, 
England. 

A European edition of the Hawk-Eye 
booklet illustrated, containing all neces- 
sary information about the Blair special- 
ties. The European company is a distinct 
and separate concern from the well-known 
American corporation. Mr. T. H. Blair, 
general manager of the American com- 
pany, is also one of the managing direc- 
tors of the European organization. Ameri- 
can photographic specialities are fast ob- 
taining a foothold throughout Europe. 


AT Home. The Home of the Kodak. 
The Eastman Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


A neat illustrated pamphlet, describing 
the great plant and home of the Kodak. 
It is well gotten up, and reflects great 
credit to the advertising department of the 
Eastman Company. 
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RECENT PATENTS. 


Tue following list of patents, issued by the United States Patent 
Office, during the month of May, 1893, is specially reported by Frank- 
lin H. Hough, Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents, 925 F 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.: 

ISSUE OF MAY 2D. 
496,512.—Camera shutter. Alexander Entwistle, Bristol, R. I. 
ISSUE OF MAY 9TH. 
No issues under this date. 
ISSUE OF MAY 16TH. 
497,525.—Photographic magazine camera. Gustave D. Milburn, 
assignor to Photo Materials Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
497,691.—Photographic printing frame. Julius Shutting, Nashville, 
Tenn. 
ISSUE OF MAY 23D. 
Album stand. G. J. Krausher, Cleveland, Ohio. 

497,884.—Photographic negative ribbon for camera boxes. H. C. 

H. Krause and H. B. Schneider, Chicago, Ill. 





495,1 73° 


More Free Dark Rooms at the World’s Fair.—We are 
reliably informed that a dark room has been erected by the Keystone 
Dry Plate and Film Works and the Blair Camera Co., in conjunction 
| with their exhibits, and that the use of same is free to all photographers 

who may desire to reload their holders with plates or films. John 
Carbutt, Jr., is in charge of the Keystone Dry Plate Exhibit, and will 
render all aid in his power to those desiring to make use of the dark 
room, and furnish information as to further supplies of the well known 
Keystone plates and films. 


In Memoriam.—Our heartfelt sympathy is extended to Professor 
Charles Ehrman in this the time of his great bereavement, occasioned 
by the death of his wife, who departed this life on Saturday, June roth. 
We trust that strength will be granted our venerable brother to bear 
up under his great loss. 

















